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eres 
CuaPpreR XXXV.—His Master Come Back. 
IR FREDERIC was again shut up in his private | Peters family than to himself, He knew how it 
apartment at the Tower. He lived in a state | would be when he admitted them, but he had not 
of seclusion, partly from choice, partly from neces- | the strength of mind to resist their encroachments. 
_ Sity. The house seemed to belong more to the | Lady Peters was his aunt, and carry it off as she 
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might, was in needy circumstances. He could hardly 
refuse to offer her a home. Sidney followed as a 
natural appendage. It was like them both to assume 
the reins, and drive recklessly over him. Like them 
to lay their plans, and follow their pleasure, without 
the least reference to himself. Sir Frederic felt the 
neglect keenly; his heart yearned for sympathy, but, 
except in Mr. Sibley, he found it not. Perhaps he fell 
back on Mr. Sibley’s companionship, in default of any 
other. Certain it is, Mr. Sibley had obtained a great 
influence and domination over him. He dreaded now 
to think what Mr. Sibley would say to him about this 
affair of the memorandum. While the agent was 
absent, Sir Frederic could be bold. He felt resolved 
to maintain his point. Miss Ormond should hear 
no more of the matter. He would tell Sibley that 
he had settled it once and for ever, and then Sibley 
might think what he chose. No one could force him 
into an act of injustice against his will. 

In less than half an hour there was the usual 
modest tap at the door. In walked Mr. Sibley. He 
had returned from his journey sooner than his patron 
expected; and, for once, Sir Frederic scarcely knew 
whether this fact was quite agreeable to him. He 
had begun to enjoy the sweets of liberty, and here 
was his master back again. 

“Well,” said the agent, with a keen glance at 
the papers that lay on the table, and among which 
Luke Ormond’s card was conspicuous—“ well, so 
you have had a visitor, I perceive.” 

“Yes,” replied the baronet, uneasily; “yes. 
say, Sibley, about those rents “4 

“Never mind the rents now, my dear patron, we 
can discuss them another time. Pray what was the 
purport of Mr. Ormond’s visit—was it to enjoy the 
pleasure of our society ?” 

The mocking tone stung Sir Frederic into opposi- 
tion. 

“He and I have settled that tiresome matter of 
the debt, Sibley. He has found a paper which sets 
it at rest for ever.” 

“A bona fide receipt?” 

“Not exactly,” and Sir Frederic became embarrassed. 
“Oh no—not a receipt, but a memorandum, which 
satisfies one quite as well; and if I am satisfied, you 
know, there is an end of the business.” 

“Will you have the goodness to describe to me 
that paper ?” 

There was no escaping from that keen, steady 
eye, and that inflexible resolve not to pass over 
the matter. Sir Frederic sighed in the perplexity 
of his spirit. 

“Well,” said Mr. Sibley, when he had heard all 
the particulars, “ well ?” 

“Well, of course, that was quite satisfactory,” 


I 





replied the poor baronet, feebly attempting to main- | 


tain his ground. 
“You told him so ?” 
“T did; I was satisfied, you know.” 








“Did you write your sentiments in black ang 
white, or was the whole transaction verbal ?” 

Oh, it was verbal.” 

A crafty smile played over the lips of the agent, 

“My dear sir, it is well for you that you haye 
an honest fellow like me to look after your interestg, 
I don’t know any living being who would be go 
fleeced.” 

“How fleeced ?” exclaimed Sir Frederic, angrily, 

“And made the laughing-stock of the county. 
No, my dear sir, I can never allow that while my 
name is Sibley !” and he rose, 

“Where are you going?” asked Sir Frederic, 
alarmed. 

“To see into the thing at once. Why, I can produee 
a witness. Did not I take the trouble of hunting him 
up? Has not that been the object and gist of my 
visit? Pardon me, this loose transaction between 
yourself and Luke Ormond is mere fool’s work !” 

There was something about Mr. Sibley’s manner 
which had the power of cowing the poor baronet into 
submission, in spite of himself. He felt a mere tool 
in the hands of his agent. It was the influence of a 
strong and crafty mind over a weak but ingenuous 
one. 

He began a rather incoherent ‘speech, intended to 
uphold his authority, but Mr. Sibley cut him 
short. 

“ Either I am to be in your interests, Sir Frederic, 
and carry the matter through, or I retire. I will 
not stand by and see the estate absolutely robbed. 
Which am I to do?” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, Sibley, don’t talk of retiring!” 
cried the poor young man, catching at the stronger 
hand on which for so long he had leaned. “Of 


2” 





course, if you are resolved 

“To be a faithful servant,” suggested Mr. Sibley, 
with a half smile. 

“You must do as you please ; only I amo grieved. 
I shall have broken my word with Mr. Ormond. I 
wish to my heart—— I would rather lose the 
money, on my word!” and he walked up and down 
the room in the perplexity of his mind. 

Mr. Sibley left him still walking up and down. 
He was used to carry things with a high hand. It 
mattered little to him what Sir Frederie suffered, 
so that he had his revenge. 

Sir Frederic did suffer. He wandered about the 
room : he could not settle toanything. He was now 
resolved one way—now another. He even theught 





| at one time of actually letting Mr. Sibley go 

| Inthe midst of these perplexities, and when Mr. 

| Sibley had been gone about a couple of hours, there 

| was a tap at the door. Could it be Mr. Sibley come 

| back again ? ; 

| No; a young lady wished to speak to Sir Frederic. 

| She had declined to give her name. 
Who in the world could she be? Well, at all 

events, admit her. Sir Frederic was the pink of 
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politeness. On no account would he keep a lady 
standing in the ante-room. 

A small piquante person, exceedingly well dressed, 
and with an air of promptness and decision that made 
itself felt from the very beginning, walked briskly 
into the room. 

Sir Frederic did not know who she was in the 
least, but he bowed politely, and offered her a chair. 

“Thank you,” replied the stranger, sitting down 
with the utmost self-possession. and coolness. “I 
am Kate Ormond.” 

He started a little. Yet he might have remem- 
bered her, he thought. He had seen her at church, 
and at a distance. He had no idea how pretty she 
‘was. The clear decided tones of her voice were 
quite refreshing to him, in all the agonies of his 
indecision. 

“T am Kate Ormond,” continued she, fixing her 
sharp, bright eyes upon him, “and I wish to have a 
little conversation on the subject of the debt.” 

The debt! It was becoming quite a household 
word. 

He was exceedingly polite. He said he should be 
very happy; any questions Miss Ormond liked to 
ask him, he would answer. 

“ Because,” continued Kate, still looking at him, 
“the whole case lies in a nutshell. It is not a 
case of right or wrong, Sir Frederic, but of simple 
revenge, and the desire to do us mischief.” 

This was just what he had been thinking. How 
boldly and forcibly she put it! She was a decided 
character, evidently. He liked her for it. 

“You know, in your heart, Sir Frederic, that the 
debt was paid.” 

How penetrating were the eyes! and how brilliant! 
He began to think her very handsome. He wished 
he were half as decided as she was. 

“We Ormonds are rather a careless race,” she 
continued; “but we are honest as the day. No 
Ormond yet could die in peace, and leave his children 
with a debt like that! My poor father did not. 
You have seen his own handwriting.” 

Her manner softened as she spoke of her father. 
The eyes were now very beautiful indeed. 

He liked her to talk to him. It was not often he 
was appealed to by anybody. He was a lonely 
neglected man, in spite of his position and his title. 
And his heart went with the Ormonds, and against 
Sibley ; 

“T am sure I am very sorry,” he began. “TI 
am satisfied myself that the debt is paid; and 
| 

“If you are satisfied, Sir Frederic, our troubles 
will be over—the ruin which threatens us need not 
come. It is only yourself who can save us from 


“Sir Frederic, this matter is between ourselves 
and yourself. I dispute the right of Mr. Sibley to 
interfere. I beg that his name may not be men- 
tioned.” 

Ah; it was well to talk! He wished he had such 
an energetic little person to back him up—against 
Sibley. He was plunged again into all the horrors 
of an internal war, 

“ Pray sit down, Miss Ormond. I have not the 
slightest objection to discuss the point,” he said, in 
a conciliatory tone. 

“And you will act on your own impartial judg- 
ment ?” 

“T will try to do so,” he replied, rather flattered 
by the suggestion. 

“Then allow me to ask,” said Kate, resuming her 
seat, “‘on what paper, or document, or letter, does 
this business depend? I mean as far as regards 
yourself. Where is it stated that the debt is un- 
paid ?” 

“It is nowhere expressly stated so, Miss Ormond. 
Indeed, the whole matter is of a very unsatisfactory 
character. All the evidence I can produce is in a 
letter ;” and he took a letter from his desk. 

** Will you allow me to see it ?” 

“T have not the least objection.” And he gavea 
hurried glance to the door. “This is the sentence. 
Miss Ormond. My father wrote this letter. He 
merely refers to the fact. The absence of evidence 
on your side, as to the payment, is what perplexed 
me.” 

“You forget my dear father’s declaration,” said 
Kate, proudly. 

“Ah, true! One should be set against the other, I 
think. I am quite as much convinced as you are.” 

“ Well, then, let me beg you to act with decision, 
Decision is like a sharp weapon, which will cut a 
path through any difficulty.” ; 

“What would you have me do?” asked Sir 
Frederic. 

“Accept my father’s memorandum in lieu of a 
receipt, and destroy that letter.” 

What? How easily she said it! How simple the 
solution! He would gladly cut the knot, if it were 
not for Sibley. 

His irresolute hand trifled with the letter. 

“On that letter,’ resumed Kate earnestly, and 
with feeling, “it seems to me as if our fate were 
suspended. We cannot pay the debt a second time 
without becoming beggared. Added to which, we 
should by domg so accept disgrace and brand our- 
selves as untrue. A name fair and untarnished 
would be sullicd for ever.” 

The irresolute hand still trifled. Every word she 
said sunk into his heart. Her earnestness, the 





it,” 
“Tf—if,” stammered Sir Frederic; “ if only—but 
I will talk to Sibley. I will | 


Kate Ormond rose in all her dignity. 








position in which she stood, invested her with a deep 
interest. He did not doubt her; how could he, with 
those clear truthful eyes in which was no guile? 
But Sibley 
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“Tf it be so,” said Kate, rising, “I cannot but 
feel regret. Wrong does sometimes get the mastery 
over right; but you will suffer most, since on your 
conscience will be the ruin of the innocent.” 

He held the paper over the fire. The impulse to 
burn it was irresistible. It was on his conscience 
now; what would it be then ? 

He would like to save this girl from ruin. "Would 
she look kindly at him? Would she remember him 
with gratitude? Would he be, in her eyes, a bene- 
factor? He was attracted to her, simply because 
she possessed the very characteristic which he most 
lacked. The more he thought of her, the more re- 
solved he became. There was no end to the other 
difficulty. Could he bear those bright eyes*to be 
dimmed with tears, that happy home uprooted? If 
a battle must be fought, let him fight it with 
Sibley. 

“See, Miss Ormond,” he said, gently and soothingly, 
“see what I am doing.” 

In another moment a bright blaze sprang up in the 
grate. The letter was destroyed. 

When he looked at her again, she had burst into 
tears. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
REUBEN’S VISIT TO THE HOSPITAL. 


“You will be getting weary of me, Reuben. I 
almost wish I might die.” 

“T am sorry you have so little fortitude, Amy,” 
said her brother, reproachfully, and looking up from 
the volume he was studying. 

“Fortitude! Oh yes; it is well to talk!” cried the 
girl, impatiently. ‘And here is your little tract—I 
haven’t read it, I could not fix my attention on it a 
single instant. Here it is.” 

He took up the crumpled, dog-eared tract, which 
she flung from behind her as she lay on the sofa, 
and spread it out carefully, and corrected its dog- 
ears as well as he could. Then he rose and put it 
into its proper place in his bookcase. He was the 
soul of order; it went to his heart to have his books 
ill-used. 

“TI keep on thinking, now, that he will come, 
Reuben! It is of no use shaking your head, I cannot 
—cannot give him up!” and her lip quivered pain- 
fully. 

_ “Amy, until you have dismissed this very foolish 
belief, I hardly know what is to be done.” 

“ There are a hundred things which might prevent 
him. And he might be angry with me; or my letter 
might have missed him. Reuben”—and she started 
up eagerly—“do let me write again, just one little 
line, and then if he does not answer, I will be quite 
patient and give him up, I will indeed.” 

Her whole face flushed into excitement as she 
spoke. 

“With my consent, Amy, you shall never write 
again.” 








She threw herself back on the sofa with a bitter 
sigh. 

“Let me read to you, Amy,”’ he said. 

These scenes, often repeated, tried and perplexed 
him sorely. 

“TI cannot listen to your books, Reuben; they are 
too dry by half; they would weary me to death.” 

“My books are the sources of my greatest comfort,” 
he replied, gently. 

“Oh yes, I know. You are too good by half, 
Reuben. You ought never to have been saddled 
with such a sisterasIam. Alas! alas!” 

“If you steadily resolved to master this attach. 
ment, Amy, and put an end to these regrets, you 
might recover, and be your own dear self again, 
Think of the old days, when we had so much to 
suffer.” 

“T never knew what suffering was till now!” she 
said, wildly, “ now that I have lost Sidney !” 

He did not offer a reply to this frantic speech. He 
closed his book and got up as if to go. 

“Where are you going, Reuben?” 

“To the hospital, dear.” 

“Oh, I forgot. I am getting very selfish,” and 
she burst into tears. ‘You had only that little hour 
in the whole day to be at peace, and read your 
precious book; and I have made it quite a misery. 
You will begin to hate me.” 

He went up to her, and laid his hand on her poor 
aching head. It was beyond hi8 power to comfort 
her, and he said no more. He went out upon his 
mission of mercy. 

He had never loved—he thought so, as he walked 
along. There had been no space in his life, crowded 
as it had been with the interests of others. Yet his 
heart was large, and full of human sympathy. He 
had no respect for a love like that of Sidney Peters. 
It was neither pure, nor faithful, nor courageous. 
It was a love that blights, but does not bless. 

What should he do with Amy? It was a question 
that blended itself with his ministerial thoughts 
and cares. He tried to dismiss it for the present. 
If he could have prevailed upon her to visit the 
abodes of suffering, he fancied the effect would have 
been good and wholesome. But it was too late 
now; her own sorrow had laid her prostrate; “and 
the sorrow of the world,” thought Reuben, “ worketh 
death.” 

A nurse came to meet him, in the entrance hall of 
the hospital. 

“T am so glad you are come, sir! 
a sad case brought in last night.” 

No new thing this; and again he thought of 
Amy. 

“Yes, sir,” continued the nurse, as she followed 
him along the corridor and up the stairs; “they 
found her stretched on the pavement in the cold and 
wet. They hardly knew, at first, whether she was 
alive or dead.” 
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«A woman, then! God help her!” murmured 
Reuben, as if to himself. 

“We can’t make out who she is, sir. By the poor 
little bit of a cap inside her bonnet, we suppose she 
is a widow.” 

“ Was she ill, or starving, or what?” asked Reuben, 
his mind supplying a few suggestions. 

“Oh, both, sir—ill and starving too! There was a 
bundle of ready-made shirts in her hand—at least, 
it lay beside her as if she had dropped it. We think 
she had sat up stitching day and night, till, as she 
took her work home, her strength failed, and she, 
maybe, fainted. Anyhow, they brought her in here.” 

“Oh, Amy—Amy! you should know of this!” 
again thought Reuben. 

“She is no common person,” whispered the nurse, 
as they reached the ward; “and she is really young, 
though, at first, I thought she was an old woman. 
When we took off her cap, such a quantity of fine, 
soft, golden-looking hair fell about her! She must 
have been pretty once.” 

Reuben stepped softly to the side of the bed where 
the woman was lying. Her eyes were closed, and 
she seemed in a death-like stupor. All the night, the 
nurse told him, she had lain between life and death. 

He had quaint ways. Some people called him old- 
fashioned. He stood by the couch of the sufferer, 
and said, solemnly, “The Lord bless and comfort 
thee!” 

The woman opened her eyes with a weary sigh, as 
if the words had brought her back to sorrowful con- 
sciousness. She looked up at Reuben. 

“Thank you,” she said, feebly. 








It was a cultivated voice ; and the face was refined 


and intelligent. As he spoke to her—those words 
of comfort in which he was well skilled—the tears 
shone in her eyes. He was deeply interested in her. 
He was convinced that misfortune, not crime, had 
brought her to this dreadful crisis, 

He wished to draw her sad history from her; not 
from idle curiosity. Those who knew Reuben Howard 
could never have suspected it; but from the simple 
earnest wish to render her assistance. 

How came she to lie here with that face, that 
voice, that link to another and a higher class of life? 
He wished to solve the problem. Had.she any 
friends? Where were they to be found? 

He put the question to her with tact and delicacy. 
He wanted to find some clue by which she could be 
rescued from the depth into which she had fallen. 
Had she kith and kin? They surely would not suffer 
her to die of want and misery. 

But she shook her head. There was an expression 
of alarm and excitement in her face, that made him 
afraid of venturing further. 

He had to go away, for the time, unsatisfied. But 
as he left the ward the nurse beckoned him aside. 

“Here is a book, sir, as I have just found in the 
pocket of her gown. Perhaps it is her name that 
is written in it.” 

Reuben took the uttle volume. It was a Prayer- 
book, and was handsomely bound. In the blank 
leaf was written, in a clear, beld hand: 

“ Margaret, from her affectionate husband, Ernest 
Seymour.” 

Reuben copied out the names into his pocket- 
book. He would not have forgotten them for the 
world. (To be continued.) 
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BY THE REV. G. A. 


OASaIOUNTLESS readers, in every age, 
i Aen have been edified by St. Paul’s prayer 

YET! for his Ephesian converts, that they 
might “know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge;” but very 
many have never suspected that it could bear any 
meaning except one. It is commonly taken to 
asserti—what is true, and a noble truth—that 
although they might know something of Christ’s 
love, they could never learn its fulness. We gaze 
into it, as into the abysses of the stainless ocean, 
and its transparency allows us to see much; but 
its depth forbids us to see all. We know the 
Patience of Christ’s love, but which of us can 
reckon how often he has taxed it—how many 
times, in the long years of his rebellion, thought, 
and word, and deed rose up to accuse him before 
One who yet refused to strike? we know its 
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fidelity, but who can say by how many wanderings, 
forgetfulnesses, and provocations that fidelity has 
been assailed in vain? we know its condescension, 
yet never did we measure the height from whicli 
it led our Saviour to stoop, nor the depth into 
which he descended. And thus the love we know 
remains unknown for ever. Like its Author, it is 
light, and yet clouds und darkness are its habita- 
tion, And we know it only as one may be said 
to know a country, though he cannot tell in what 
thicket the song of birds is loudest, or on what 
bank the violets have the sweetest smell; or asa 
sailor knows the sea, to whom its currents are yet 
a mystery, and the scenery of its abysses is un- 
explored. 

All this is profitable as well as true, and yet 
it is quite possible that no such idea was in the 
apostle’s mind. It may be said of another mean- 
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ing altogether, that at least it is perfectly ad- 
missible and fair; and we wish our readers to 
judge whether it also does not contain material 
for wholesome thought. 

One of the earliest temptations which assailed 
the Church was to think too much of the intellect 
and too little of the heart—to put mere knowledge 
on a throne, which it can only hold as a usurper. 
Against that danger we have many emphatic 
warnings of St. Paul: “Though I understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge, and have not love, 
I am nothing.” “Knowledge puffeth up; love 
buildeth up.” “I determined not to know any- 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified.” And history tells us that the first 
heresy which took shape and form as a schism 
in the Church was caused by the “ Gnostics ”— 
the “knowers”—the people who had a very 
elaborate and remarkable insight, as they vainly 
dreamed, into heavenly mysteries. Therefore, we 
read that all knowledge is surpassed and over- 
topped by the knowledge of Christ’s love, which 
to ascertain is far more than the mere discovery 
of a fact, however important, being a feeling to 
thrill the heart, an influence to purify the emo- 
tions, a power to raise the life: to know the love 
of Christ surpasses knowledge. 

It may be asserted, roundly and without re- 
serve, that to know the love of Christ exalts every 
branch of earthly knowledge, even in the very 
sphere of that particular acquirement itself. The 
heart feels deeper than the head—reasons down; 
the affections have an intuitive perception of 
broad and stately truths which the cold intellect 
never grasps. Thus, for example, the>natural 
sciences are all groping after the great laws 
of Nature—the system on which the world is 
governed, the principles that uphold the universe. 
Such a principle is gravitation; and he made a 
marvellous discovery who found that af matter 
is bound together by the attraction which every 
atom has for every other. What, then, of the 
man who wrote down this larger, profounder, 
more momentous law, “All things were created 
‘by Christ, and for Christ, and by him all things 
hold together” (consist)? The law which lies 
at the heart of all laws, is the love of the Maker 
for his creatures; and he knows more of this 
intricate universe of ours who understands that 
Christ’s love presides over it all, than he who 
knows ten thousand lesser facts, and is ignorant 
of that one which only lends them harmony and 
grace. 

It is so with the science of history. A mighty 
host and a mighty navy were once gathered to 
assail England. One might trace eloquently 
enough the processes which delayed and dis- 
couraged them, the score of influences which set 
statesmen and politicians at strife among them- 





selves, and the curious part which a timely hurrj. 
cane played in the rescue of our country; bat 
how much deeper into the mystery does the 
simple-minded Christian look, who perhaps for. 
gets many of these steps in the great deliverance, 
but does not forget to ascribe the deliverance 
itself to Him who “blew with his winds and 
scattered them.” Once a king and his great 
army gathered round a feeble town. Wise en. 
gineers came presently to see why it was not 
captured, and smiled in scorn at the weakness 
of its bulwarks, and promised to give it to their 
master in a week at farthest. They broke their 
word. And I should do far less to explain their 
failure if I wrote much about the valour of its 
defenders, their unflinching resolution, and the 
iron in their blood, than by simply saying that 
they were praying people, and so “ He smote his 
enemies in the hinder parts, He put them toa 
perpetual reproach.” The love of Christ, working 
in providence, is the key to the history of the 
world, and to know it is the richest knowledge. 
Coming nearer to the text, to know the love of 
Christ is better than all evidences of Christianity. 
Many a reader of this page could prove from history 
that Christ truly lived and died, and show from 
internal evidences that his religion cannot possibly 
be false: they can prove the truth of Christianity 
as rigidly as a chemist proves the wholesomeness 
of food, by subjecting it to strict analysis. They 
know what they have believed. Others, again, 
could do nothing of the sort; and sceptics would 
perhaps ridicule their faith as groundless and 
unreasoning credulity. Pray does no person but 
the chemist know the wholesomeness of bread ? 
Surely they understand something of the ques- 
tion, and their confidence is more practical and 
warm, who have lived and thriven on it for fifty 
healthy years. And just so, while the authors of 
evidential treatises are toiling over syllogisms and 
definitions, a stronger and more vital faith, quite 
as rational and solidly based, exists in every soul 
which Christ has really fed, and where his love 
is shed abroad. For the satisfaction of oneself, 
there can be no evidence like the consciousness 
that Christ is formed within the soul; and even 
for the satisfaction of others, no evidence like the 
witness of such a life as will surely follow. 
Again, the knowledge of Christ’s love passes 
all doctrinal, dogmatic knowledge. We take as 
a conspicuous example the controversy about 
predestination and free will. Upon the relative 
merits of these two theories the present writer 
gives no opinion; he only hopes never to pen 4 
sentence which will impeach either God’s perfect 
readiness to save every repentant sinner, or God’s 
sole and sovereign grace in producing the peni- 
tence of any. But he wants to insist upon one 
point. Suppose that a triumphant demonstration 
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of either theory could be wrought out by mere cold 
logic, the Church would not have gained one pulse 
of spiritual life. But in all the conflict of opinion 
which has existed and does exist on this subject, 
what image would there be of the real Divine coun- 
sels, so warm, and good, and kind, so anxious to 
rescue souls from death, of the yearnings of Christ’s 
forbearing heart; the stoopings of his condescen- 
sion; the sufferings of his sympathy? To know 
God’s purposes only with the head, is like knowing 
the human form and face divine only as one sees 
it in the dissecting-room. Or, take the other side. 
You have argued that Christ’s effers would be a 
mockery if one might not accept them, and shown 
that unbelief could hardly be punished if belief 
were beyond one’s power. Yet, unless your heart 
beat higher as you mused, and your eye grew dim, 
and your soul confessed the nothingness of words, 
you had but a poor idea of that love which willeth 
not the death of a sinner. The fact is, that the 
knowledge of theology is not religion, any more 
than the study of maps is travel. To dilate upon 
an array of texts, and argue over conflicting dog- 
mas, is like drawing your finger down a crooked 
black line, and saying that is the Niger, or the 
Nile. But how different a thing is it to know the 
love of Christ! That is to drink of the stream 
as it gushes clear and full from its fountain in the 
everlasting hills; to launch on its expanding 
breast, to hear the trumpet-voices of its cataracts, 
to watch behemoth and leviathan revelling in its 
deeps, to see it refreshing the pastures of a hun- 
dred tribes, slaking the thirst of cities, bearing 
the keels of navies—it is to be swept and guided 
upon‘its sounding and majestic tides, out into the 
ocean of eternal joy. 

The knowledge of Christ’s love passeth all know- 
ledge beside for exalting influence upon man’s 
nature. A great man has said that men are 
elevated in proportion as their minds dwell upon 
what is remote in the past or in the future. His 
idea was evidently that we need to be removed 
from the base and little things which occupy our 
lives, to something firmer and more lofty. Now 
here is a theme of contemplation, how high above 
all mortal cares; how far removed from earthly 
passion, frailty, and change; how serene and fixed 
and true! And what an influence should it have 





on every sinner, and especially on the down-trcd- 
den and disgraced, to know that care for his fallen 
interest still lives in the heart of the Ruler of all 
worlds. There is no knowledge so elevating 
as that. 

And yet it is practical and veracious enough for 
the most prosaicmind. _Itis easy, to some people, 
to break away from real life into realms of cloud- 
land and of day-dream ; but what they may possibly 
gain in altitude of vision, they certainly lose in 
earnestness of aim. Life itself becomes to them 
no better than a cloud and a dream. But Christ’s 
love is the one real and abiding fact. When all 
things below have suffered change, it shall remain 
unshaken, even as all genuine earthly love (which 
is its type) survives the wreck of health, of reputa- 
tion, and of means. And we may know it. For 
this is no doubtful opinion,-or brilliant hope, or 
beautiful wish, or promise that may fail us—it is 
a reality, present and indisputable; a fire to warm 
us; @ meal to appease our hunger; a covert for 
our heads in the stormy wind and tempest. 

“Who knows the love of Christ?” He who has 
felt himself, not in name, but in fact a sinner, 
under.a curse; who has cowered down under the 
sense of his helplessness, and shuddered to see the 
door of heaven closed against him, and the jaws of 
hell open to devour him. He who has seen the bolt 
of vengeance just ready to destroy him, received 
in another bosom; and has followed the story 
of Christ on earth, from the cradle of his infant 
humiliation, through the life of trial to the cross 
of agony, and thence up to the throne of interces- 
sion and of sovereignty. He who looks on to his 
own future and sees it steeped in light, the reflected 
light of the majesty of his Almighty Lord—he 
knows Christ’s love. 

“How am I to know’it?” The prayer of Paul 
was “that Christ might dwell in their hearts by 
faith, that they might know the love of Christ.” 
Therefore, to admit to the heart Him who ever 
seeks for admission, to have him dwelling there, 
to gaze as it were upon his face and read its mean- 
ing, that is the way to know his love. You cannot 
dwell in the family of our Father, and not learn the 
kindness of our elder Brother; but the longer you 
remain away, the more empty and thin will sound 
all mere words about his goodness. 


~ 
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Where the hurrying footsteps pass and meet ; 
Where the flags are worn by the eager tread 
Of the living stream, and the stream long dead ; 
Of that stream of hearts whose ebb and flow 
Still speaketh of home, and of homeless woe ; 
Of that stream whose waters but swell the tide 


f} N the crowded path of the city street, 


Of the life that is flowing far and wide— 
Surging along on its billowy crest, 

Say—What doth it bear on its troubled breast? 
Mid the mud and mire of the murky ground, 
What treasure is this in my path I’ve found ? 
“Tis a little packet so worn and old— 

Creased through by many a careful fold ; 
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Is it a fond lover’s token of trust, 

So often lost mid corroding and rust ; 

So often forgotten or cast aside 

To be trodden down by the skirts of Pride? 

Or is it the miser’s bright hidden hoard 
Where his golden god is in secret stored ? 

Or the simple mite by the toiler won, 

From the morning dawn till the set of sun? 
Touch the hidden spring, undo cord and band ; 
And the secret lies.in thy open hand, 


Ah !—only a curl of a baby’s hair! 

So silken and soft—so glossy and fair ! 

In a golden circlet whose bright threads twine 
As the tendril clasp of the living vine. 

Only a curl—yet what miser’s hand 

E’er heaped the treasures of sea or of land, 
Or counted his gold with greedier eyes, 

Than the mother bends where her baby lies ? 
Or what lover’s trust could more sacred seem, 
In his fairest vision or brightest dream, 

Than this little curl that I find to-day, 

In the murky path of the thronged highway? 





| Poor little curl, does a mother dream now 

Of the clustering locks on a baby’s brow ; 

Of the loving eyes that have met her own, 

| Of a voice with music in every tone; 

' Does she know she lost on life’s plain to-day 

A flower that with fragrance has filled her way ? 
| Ah, me! does she dream of a mother’s loss— 

' A darker path and a heavier cross ? 

| Were those golden threads so fondly hid, 
Severed in shade of the coffin’s lid ? 


| Fold it away in its covering old— 

| Its story may never on earth be told ; 

| We may fancy visions of earthly things, 

| And dream of the rush of an angel’s wings 

| And feel the force of the saddening spell 

| Which those sun-bright threads have no voice to tell 
| And the stream flows on, and its.restless tide 
| Is ebbing and flowing far and wide, 

i And life’s anchor bands of frailty speak, 

| For even a threefold cord will break ; 

| As the thread of time is leaving me 


'To merge in the woof of eternity ! A, M. N. 








ALICE.—II. 






SGAIN Alice is in her room, but it is 
i) broad day now. The hot summer 
sunshine is golden on the walls, and 
kl) shining on all her bright little china 
ornaments. ‘The birds are singing 
with quite a piercing sweetness, and the bees’ loud 
humming seems to deafen her. Alice puts up her 
hands to her ears that she may not hear them, and 
to her eyes; for they are dazzled, and sce all this 
glitter dimly through her tears. 

What has come to Alice? She never used to 

mind such country sounds; and even her brothers, 
though they criticised the colour and size of her 
eyes, had nothing to say to their strength. They 
would have laughed if they could have seen Alice 
now, hiding her eyes and covering her ears. Or, 
perhaps, they might not have laughed; to-day 
they might have remembered. For even rough 
boy-brothers have hearts, and it is not five hours 
since Dick said good-bye to Alice for as many years. 
' Ever since, Alice has been in her room, schooling 
herself, and trying to learn patience, kindness, and 
charity, so much harder to practise with this 
new trouble at her heart. 

Suddenly there is a light touch at the door, 
and then a crash, as of a child’s body sent dash- | 
ing against it. Alice started from her knees | 
and opened the door of her room, to admit her | 
youngest sister, little Totts. 


that she might carry down no tales of how “ Allie 
was crying.” 

“Let me in, Allie; I’m so hot, 
won’t play with me (he’s making 
I wanted to help), and Kenneth 
Machell is busy, and Lilly is in the 
Luke.” 

In the orchard with Luke. Her orchard— 
Dick’s orchard: Well, well, the apple-trees would 
not know any. difference. 

“‘There’s no one but you, Allie.” 

So Alice lifted! the little one in, who became 
then instantly aware of Alice’s tears. 

“You crying,” she said with promptitude, but 
not at all as an accusation. 

“T am crying because I am unhappy,” Alice 
told her, that she might not be quoted the first 
time Totty fell to tears over her lessons. 

“ Ah!” Totty said, and wound her arms round 
her sister’s neck, thereby pulling down her hair, 
and considerably adding to her disordered appear- 
ance. But, having administered her consolation, 
the child could not see that still her sister would 
rather have been left alone. Her vitality began 
to assert itself, and sitting still became no longer 
possible. 

“Play, Allie,” she said, coaxingly, slipping 
down off her lap. “I am to be a lady come to 
see you, and when I knock at the door, you are 
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“What is it, dear?” she asked, keeping her 
eyes well above the level of the little one’s sight, ' 


to open it and to say, ‘Good morning, ma’am;” 
and Alice played with her gently and cleverly, 
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“Only a curl of a baby’s hair.”—p. 200, 
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which one cannot do with all one’s thoughts 
away. 

Doubtless this sudden coming back into every- 
day life was good for her, but, nevertheless, it was 
at the time a trial; and Alice had many such. 

One day Lilly came fluttering in upon her in 
all her bridal apparel. “I have been to show 
Luke my wedding-dress,” she said, “and now I 
have come to show you;” and then, before Alice 
could answer, she went on, passionately, “Oh, 
Alice, do give up Dick! You look so sad now, 
dear, and you are sounhappy. How I wish you 
would marry Machell’s friend! Why should you 
not? Iam sure he loves you sincerely.” 

“Which has nothing on earth to do with it,” 
Alice said, shortly, surprised into a lapse from 
the kindnéss she sought to practise; “if Machell 
had fifty friends, and they all wanted to marry 
me (excuse the absurdity of the proposition), I 
should still only love Dick. Cannot you see that, 
Lilly?” 

“T cannot imagine what it is you see in him,” 
said Lilly; “he is poor, plain, and absent. Surely 
those are three great drawbacks.” 

. “I do not admit it,” said Alice: “He is poor, 
and I am sorry for it, for his own sake. I do not 
think him plain, and that he is absent is my great 
grief, but in no other way does it touch me, 
Lilly ’? 

After which little bur€t, the bride-clect kissed 
her and held her peace. But from the mother it 
came with a harder strain on Alice’s patience. 
She had not refused to sanction the engagement, 
but she would not check the expression of the 
most unflattering opinions concerning it. She 
held as Lilly did—so many years, and only Dick 
after all. If it had been only Machell’s friend, 
and so, on and on. 

To which reproaches Alice had but one answer. 
“Tt is not all one to me whom I marry, mother.” 

Or Machell would say, “ From whom was that 
letter you had this morning, Alice? You surely 
are not keeping up that silly correspondence 
still.” 

And then it was hard to answer gently, “ He 
has never missed one mail, Machell.” 

All this, Alice hoped, was suffering long and 
being kind, and on the strength of it she thought, 
now, perhaps, there would be less need, and 
almost insensibly, her strivings after charity: re- 
laxed, and then as though to prove her wrong, 
there came a special call for it. 

One day as Alice sat drawing, and thinking of 
Dick, her youngest brother, Bernard, burst in 
upon her, with a shout of: “ Here’s Dick! Dick! 
Alice, Dick!” and Alice had risen from her 
chair, with wild eyes, stretching out her arms to 
pass her brother, and calling a little incoherently 
on Dick. 








But for all her joy, she looked so strangely that 
Bernard began to think the jest had succeeded too 
well; and he said, a little nervously, “Don’t be 
silly, Alice, it’s all fun; Dick is not really here— 
how should he be, you know ?” 

And then Bernard became really frightened, for 
Alice who had never fainted in her life, and who 
was too strong and healthy ever to be incon. 
venienced by her nerves, grew suddenly white, 
and began to gasp for breath. 

Kenneth coming in found her leaning back in 
her chair evidently suffering. 

“What's this?” he asked his junior, angrily, 
“This is some prank of yours. What have you 
been up to?” 

“JT—I meant no harm,” stammered Bernard. 
“TI just told her Dick was here, to see what she 
would say. I had no notion she would go and do 
like that.” 

And disgust at Alice’s folly, was ‘evidently 
struggling with Bernard’s penitence. 

“You unmannerly cub!” Kenneth cried out. 
“Nice gentlemanly amusement: telling lies, and 
frightening your sister. Here, clear out: Alice has 
had enough of you for one time, I should think.” 

And then Bernard went away, and Kenneth set 
to consoling Alice: but for a while Alice was not 
to be consoled. The reaction from her intense 
joy at Dick’s supposed sudden return, was 
terrible. 

Presently she began to sob and cry. 

“T shall give Bernard a thrashing for this,” 
decided Kenneth ; “or, stay, will you pay him out 
in your own way, Alice? No thrashing will 
disturb his equanimity. He’s too well accustomed 
to them at school, I i imagine. So, shall I leave it 
to you, Alice P”’ 

And Alice said, “ Yes, dear, leave it to me.” 

And Alice did “pay Bernard out,” that very 
evening. Lilly and she, and Kenneth and Machell 
had all been asked for the next day to a straw- 
berry feast given by a neighbour. Bernard, for 
some unknown cause, seemed to have been classed 
with little Totts, and was not invited. This was'a 
terrible disappointment; strawberries had great 
attractions for Bernard. Alice watched him sitting 
sulkily in a corner with a book, while Lilly was 
discussing to-morrow’s dress, and Machell was 
descanting on strawberries. 

Alice passed up to him. “Should you like very 
much to ga? ” she asked him. 

“ What’s the use?” he rejoined ; “ couldn’t if I 
did.” 

“Yes, you could; you can have my place.” 

“ And what will you do?” 

“Stay at home, and be very glad to, Bernard. . 

“But, Allie, don’t you like strawberries? I 
know you do: see how you ate them last year!” 

“Yes, as you say, last year; but we are talking 
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of this year, andI would like them very much 
now, if I were going to have them at home, but I 
won’t think them worth going after, Bernard.” 

And Bernard looking up at her, with all his 
schoolboy heart touched to the quick, owned 
humbly, “ You are very kind to me, Allie.” 

Alice found there was plenty of occasion for 
kindness. She had to be interested, and sym- 
pathise with Lilly, and help her with all her bridal 
preparations; to be pleasant and sisterly with Luke, 
who had many a time thrown in his word against 
Dick; to plan for Bernard, and keep up interest in 
Machell’s pursuits. And though she too often 
failed, to a certain extent Alice succeeded in this. 

Something must have been achieved when the 
mother could say, “ You are gentler to me than 
all my children, Alice.” 

% a 


* *% *% * * 





One more look into Alice’s heart. 

It is beating fast with thankfulness, and happi- 
ness, and love. The long, weary waiting is 
hurrying to a close; the old pressure of pain on 
her thoughts vanishes before the swift approach 
of a long-dreamed-of day. The five years that 
Dick has served for Alice have but a few, more 
hours to run. 

And Alice, in the orchard, awaiting his arrival, 
reviews the years of Dick’s absence. Despite the 
sorrow, and the old achixg pain, around those 
years clings many a gentle touch—little kind- 
nesses shown to Alice, a great deal of love that 
was showered on her—all brought into action by 
a charity, which those who had lived with her had 
watched Alice practise, till they too had learned to 
love—the charity which “suffereth long and is 
kind.” 








SONNET. 


HOUGH round the pathway hangeth nought of 
wild 
Nor sylvan beauty, yet I love to pace 
Between the grassplats, here when evening mild 
Creeps shadow-companied above the face 
Of the long stream; then the tree-tops enlace 
Darkly the faint green sky, and the west pales 
From burnished gold to cool and silv’ry grey ; 





Grass-seeking insects hum, and slowly fails 
The small birds’ song as slowly fails the day. 
At such a time, my Lady, but to stray 

There, to and fro with thee, and haply lay 
Beneath Love’s feet the dross of daily care, 
Is bliss to me; and as through life I fare 

I would that this dear path might type my way. 

T. HS. 
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SECOND PAPER. 
WEFORE we can realise the full sig- 
fa) nificance of a Protestant movement 
{ ) in Spain, we should endeavour to 
4 KX43) form some estimaté of the hold which 
=——— Roman Catholicism, up to a very 
recent period, has obtained in this country. Be- 
fore the revolution of 1868, legislative restric- 
tions alone went very far; the circulation of the 
Scriptures, or any unlicensed book, was for- 
bidden by the law, and no religious teaching, 
with the exception of that of the Church of Rome, 
was in any way tolerated. The case of Matamoros 
is still fresh in the recollection of Englishmen, and 
will not soon suffer the memory of modern Spanish 
persecution to decay. But, in addition to legal 
restrictions on freedom of opinion, common public 
practice went far enough. Of real belief in the 
Romish religion there was probably little: the 
attendance at the churches has long been exclu- 
sively that of women, and of young men who 
lounge about the entrances in order to stare at 
the ladies;. but of outward conformity to the 
mere external rites of the Church, there was 











abundance. Not so many years since, when the 
bells for evening prayers struck up, all the pro- 
menaders of the various cities were expected to 
cease walking and talking, and to put on, at 
least for some moments, the appearance of pri- 
vate devotion. Even at present, the passage of 
the host to the dying man is met with the most 
respectful. adoration; the multitude fall upon 
their knees in the midst of the crowded street, 
the first vehicle which passes is pressed into the 
service of the priest who carries the consecrated 
wafer, and it would probably go hard with any 
one who would refuse to pay some outward mark 
of reverence to the procession. Such a state of 
things, however, is nut at all inconsistent with 
the thoroughly rotten state of belief in Roman 
Catholicism, which experience has now shown 
to be the fact. An outward and momentary con- 
formity to a long-established custom, involving 
no influence on the life, and requiring no personal 
sacrifice, is almost naturally to be expected; espe- 
cially as the persons demanding it are not slow to 
promise great advantages in return for so small a 
token of reverence. 
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A curious instance ef this combination of out- 
ward conformity with real scepticism has lately 
occurred at Toledo, and will well illustrate what 
is here sought to be expressed. A distributor of 
Bibles, who happened to be a converted Jew, was 
there engaged in the public sale of the Scriptures, 
when a gentleman interrupted him by declaring 
that the book he sold was not the real Bible, but 
only a mutilated one, The colporteur demanded 
his reason for thus acting, and the opponent then 
justified himself by pointing out the omission of 
the apocryphal books. The Bible-agent replied 
at first that our Saviour and his apostles never 
quoted from these books, as they did from the 
other Scriptures, and then proeeeded to add that 
the Jewish Church had not recognised the Apo- 
crypha, and that any one acquainted with the 
original text would know at once that these books 
were spurious. The opponent, however, now de- 
clared himself to be the Hebrew professor and 
rector of the Theological College at Toledo, and 
a lively discussion ensued. It was closed by this 
remarkable confession on the part of the pro- 
fessor: “ Well, the truth is that neither your 
Bible nor mine is right: they are bcth a pack 
of lies!” This anecdote is on the best authority, 
and shows how much real unbelief may co-exist 
even with a high position in connection with the 
Romish Church. 

Another difficulty has also hindered the pro- 
gress of Protestantism. The Romish priests have 
so long habituated the Spanish people to a per- 
petual fleecing for the benefit of their church, that 
it is difficult to convince them that some secondary 
motive is not at the bottom of every Protestant 
movement set on foot by any foreign agency. The 
Archbishop of Valladolid has not thought it be- 
neath his dignity to make the charge of pecuniary 
motives against the Protestants; and the common 
people are not disinclined to believe that England 
assists the movement for the introduction of Pro- 
testantism with a view to further transactions in 
Manchester cottons and Sheffield cutlery. How 
untrue such notions are is at once apparent to 
those who are really acquainted with the matter, 
and who know the societies and persons engaged 
in the work. But the objection is a popular one, 
and is not easily to be obviated. 

These difficulties are dwelt upon, not with any 
view to discouragement, but rather to increase 
our gratitude for the success which has hitherto 
attended the work, and to elevate our hopes for 
the future by the consideration of how much 
God has been pleased to do in spite of such 
obstacles. 

The work at Seville is one of the most interest- 
ing. In it, as has been already mentioned, the 
British chaplain has been engaged for same time 
past; and a Spanish Protestant, Seiior Cabrera, 





has had a large testimony to the value of hig 
labours. Sefior Cabrera’s work has in most re. 
spects resembled the work of other Protestant 
ministers in other parts of Spain, and he is the 
minister of a large and increasing congrega. 
tion, drawn from all ranks of society; besides 
which he is the editor of a periodical, com. 
menced in May, and appearing twice a month, 
called El Christianismo. Judging from the cha. 
racter of the tracts and other publications which 
have hitherto found favour with the Spaniards, 
we should imagine that the tone of this perio. 
dical is too highly pitched to ensure a large 
circulation, but a goodly number of subscribers 
appear to have been already found for it, and no 
doubt experience will be a safe guide as to the 
character of the articles to be hereafter inserted, 
At present, the periodical appears to devote itself 
to controversy with Rome, to devotional papers, 
together with some few hymns, and a modicum 
of mission intelligence. The subscription is six 
reals (eightcenpence, nearly) for six months, 
Sefior Cabrera has been a Roman Catholic priest, 
as several other of his fellow-ministers have been, 
and this may partly account for the controversial 
tone of his journal. 

Mr. Tugwell’s efforts at Seville. are in a different 
direction. The Colonial and Continental Society 
have this appointment in their hands, and the 
first work of the British chaplain in Seville is, 
of course, to look to the spiritual welfare of his 
compatriots. This Mr. Tugwell most effectually 
does; but, not content with the usual duties of 
his office, he commenced, some time since, a school 
for the instruction of the children of English 
artisans employed in the various factories at 
Seville. Before the institution of Mr. Tugwell’s 
school, the children of these people, number- 
ing about thirty, had been compelled to attend 
Roman Catholic schools, and had almost uncon- 
sciously imbibed Roman Catholic teaching. The 
opening of an English school was therefore a 
great advantage to these children, and in a short 
time all the children thus situated were brought 
within its walls. Encouraged by this success, 
Mr. Tugwell advanced to greater things, set on 
foot a Protestant school for Spanish children, 
opened his house on certain evenings for the 
purpose of conducting a Spanish service, and 
commenced a training-school in his own house 
for teachers. 

The distribution of tracts is another important 
feature of the new movement. Mention has been 
already made of the means adopted for the supply 
of copies of the Scriptures, and of the liberality 
with which varicus societies and private persons 
have come forward in this matter. The distribu- 
tion of tracts is a most valuable adjunct to that 
of the Scriptures, and all honour is due to those 
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iy gn a 
who have supplied the means, and to the Madrid 
Committee, who furnish both funds and personal 


labour for this part of the work. A gentleman | 


well qualified to form an opinicn, estimates that 
above a million of tracts are already disseminated 
through Spain, their object being the awakening 
the minds of the people to the errors of Rome, to 
the sufficiency of the Scriptures as a rule of life and 
faith, and to the importance of the great doctrine 
of justification by faith. The tract which, above 
all others, appears to meet the peculiar needs of 
the Spanish people at this time, is a translation 
of “Andrew Dunn,” an Irish tract, written, we 
believe, by Mr. Kelly. This tract, as may be re- 
membered, was instrumental in the conversion of 
Matamoros. It is still eagerly read by the people 
of Spain, who recognise in the portrait of the 
Irish parish priest a picture in most respects of 
their own cura. Tracts in England are, unhappily, 
not valued as they should be—the plenitude of 
light and instruction has almost disinclined the 
working classes to avail themselves of them, and, 
in the writer’s own experience at home, many 
a cottager almost makes a favour of accepting 
and promising to read your tract. But it is not 
so, as yet, in Spain. Here the people at large 
eagerly receive these little heralds of a fuller 
Gospel. At Toledo, where a great fair has recently 
been held, the distributor of tracts and seller of 
Bibles has been accompanied to the station by a 
multitude of people, eager to express their grati- 
tude and desire for instruction. - In Gallicia, an 
excellent young Spaniard, who has been moved 
to take a part in this work, and who gives his 
assistance gratuitously, took up his station out- 
side a church, and there commenced the reading 
of the Scriptures and the distribution of tracts. 
The priests issued from within and endeavoured 
to prevent his continuing; but the people them- 
selves protected the colporteur, and requested the 
priests to desist. At last a municipal guard (equi- 
valent to the English psliceman) arrived on the 
scene; but he also took the side of the Protestant 
teacher, declaring that religious liberty extended 
to all, and that, so long as the preacher did not 
interfere with the public convenience, he was 
quite at liberty to continue his ministrations. It 
is scarcely possible to believe that this can be 
related of Spain—a country which only a few 
months ago was bound hand and foot, and de- 
livered to the Roman Catholic Church as its lawful 
prey! The history of the young man involved 
in the affair makes it the more interesting. He 
had occupied a well-paid position in England, but, 
having been there brought to a knowledge of the 
truth, determined to give himself to the spread 
of the Gospel among his own fellow-countrymen. 
He accordingly threw up his situation, and went 
home, selecting as his part of the field of labour 








the province in which he had been born; in short, 
realising in his own person the order of our 
Saviour to the cured leper—*Go home to thy 
friends.” His employer, who vainly endeavoured 
to retain his services, insisted upon at least psying 
his expenses to his own country. The Madrid 
Committee have also insisted upon his being 
reimbursed so far as regards the railway fares; 
but otherwise this modern evangelist works with- 
out fee or reward, maintaining himself upon the 
smail savings of his past industry. 

It must not, however, be supposed that all is 
pleasant and easy with the disseminators of tracts 
and Bibles in Spain. The lower classes are much 
more eager than the upper ones -to receive the 
Scriptures. A hard scepticism, ending in sen- 
suality, and, perhaps, ultimate superstition at the 
end of life, seems to shut out almost the hope 
of touching the minds of this class. And it 
may easily be imagined that the endeavour to 
sell Bibles and Testaments amongst this rank of 
society, in the cafés and on the promenades, is 
not an easy or an encouraging one. 

Sometimes, however, the colporteurs meet with 
success even here. A gentleman, long engaged 
in commerce in Spain, and not connected with 
the Protestant movement, was describing to the 
writer, not very long ago, a scene in a café, of 
which he had been the eye-witness. ‘The col- 
porteur, after having offered his wares vainly to 
several parties in the café, was about to quit 
the place disappointed, when this gentleman, 
for the sake of encouraging him, called to him, 
and began a little conversation on the subject of 
his labours. While they were thus engaged, two 
priests, sitting at a neighbouring table, called to 
the colporteur to bring his basket, and both of 
them, after an inspection, bought Bibles at twelve 
reals each. But it appeared that what attracted 
these ecclesiastics was, not the nature of the book 
they bought, but the excellence of the binding for 
a book at so lowa price! Let us hope that they 
will ultimately get beyond the binding, and derive 
benefit also from the contents of the book. 

It may be thought strange that priests should 
be thus ignorant of the Word of God, but the 
ignorance of even the educated classes in Spain 
surpasses belief. The English newspapers have 
recently given an account of a riot, in which a 
Spanish mob attacked some officials connected with 
the electric telegraph, on the supposition that 
they killed children and used the fat of their en- 
trails in their business. We are assured that the 
average sixth-form boy of an English public school 
could pass the degree examination of the Madrid 
University; and it is within our knowledge that 
a high ecclesiastic in one of the principal cities 
supposed that the Protestants were ignorant of 
baptism altogether ! 












































THE QUIVER. 








4) UST lend me a shilling, Charley, that’s a 
good fellow; it really is the last I will 
ask you for till I am out of your debt.” 

“So you said last week, and I know 
you have had money from home since 
then. You owe me five shillings already, Master 





During afternoon school hours, the master had 
proposed taking those boys who could afford it out 
for a little excursion on the following day. Tom was 
in a difficulty. He knew it was no use asking to have 
his expenses charged in the school account, as he was 
well aware of the schoolmaster’s determination on this 
point, and that these occasional trips were really the 
rewards given to those who had profited by his 
repeated lessons on frugality and forethought. 

In this dilemma, he had ventured to make one 
more appeal to his brother. 

“Do, Charley, only this once; it will be so jolly 

“T cannot doit. You have spent your money, and 
must stay behind with those who have done the same; 
besides, I have already lent all I can spare.” 

“T thought you did not approve of lending?” 

** Neither do I, when it is simply to waste it.” 

** And how do you know what you have lent will 
not be wasted?” 

** Because I know it was applied to a good purpose.” 

Well, I should think brothers ought to come 
before strangers, any how.” 

So off ran Tom to try what could be done with his 


eed 


other creditors amongst the boys. After asking one or- 


twoto no purpose, as a last resort, he went to Avaricious 
Joe, as he was nicknamed among his schoolfellows. 
*‘T wish you would lend me half-a-crown, old fellow.” 

“Well, Tom, you know my way of doing business. 
I won’t lend; but what have you got to sell?” 

“Oh! nothing, Joe; I have parted with all my 
books, besides many other things I brought to school 
this term. Do lend me the cash, and I will pay you 
three shillings back on Saturday.” 

“No, I won’t do that. How much will you sell 
your new dressing-case for?” 

“What! the present I had from home last birth- 
day?” 

“Yes, Tom; what’s the good of it to you?” 

“Oh, I cannot sell that ; what would papa say?” 

“Why, nothing,” responded Joe. “Do you think 
he cares about what you do with your own things? 
He gave it you; it is yours, and you can do what you 
like with it.” 

Tom stood perplexed. He knew not what todo. He 
was staggered with the proposal. At last he replied, 
“You could not buy it, even if I would sell it, for I 
am sure it cost a great deal of money.” 

“You are quite mistaken, my dear fellow. I can 
buy one of the same anywhere for seven and six; but 
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as you are in difficulties, and a friend, I don’t ming 
giving you ten, five now, and five more next Saturday, 
But just as you please, mind you; I don’t care two: | 
pence about it; but you’re a good sort, and I should 
like to serve you if I can.” 

“T am sure papa gave more than that for it; why, 
the fittings are all set in silver.” ie 

“Pshaw! Nonsense! do you think because it shines 
it must be silver? I tell you it is no more silver than 
that bright tin money-box yonder. But keep it—keep 
it, man; I only thought I would oblige you if I could, 
that’s all, so we'll say no more about it.” 

This off-handed conduct threw Tom off his guard, 
He began to think it was his only chance of joining 
the excursion party on the morrow. Still he was 
reluctant to part with his pretty dressing-case alto 
gether; so, to compromise the matter, he said, “ Look 
here, Joe, I’ll tell you what we'll do: you shall have 
the dressing-case. Give me five shillings, and when 
I give you ten, give it back to me.” 

Joe accepted these terms, well knowing how poor 
Tom was already involved. Tom enjoyed his day 
out exceedingly, but though interrogated by Charley 
as to where he had obtained the money to go, he kept 


*his secret, being quite determined to repossess him- 


self of the case before the vacation arrived. A few 
.weeks before the school broke up, a rich uncle called 
to pay Charley and Tom a visit, and upon taking his 
leave, gave each of them a bank-note for. five pounds, 

“ Now,” soliloquised Tom, “ here’s an end to all my 
difficulties.” : 

He soon got permission to go into the town, where 
he changed the note into gold. He next amused 
himself by gazing in the shop windows mentally 
calculating how many of the articles exhibited could 
be his if he chose. His attention was soon attracted 
to a set of cricketing things, all complete, for twenty- 
eight shillings. These, he thought, he might at least 
treat himself to; so the money was paid, and the 
goods ordered to be sent tothe school. He was next 
tempted with a gold pencil-case, then a silver knobbed 
walking-cane, and several other things, till, beginning 
to fear that he would not have enough left to get out 
of debt, he put his purse resolutely into his pocket, 
and quickened his pace, not trusting himself to look 
at anything more lest he should be tempted. Upon 
reaching the play-ground, he first went up to his 
brother and repaid him the six shillings he owed. 
His other expectant creditors were all waiting for 
him, and each, as he got a chance, gave a hint for his 
money. 

Tom went on paying away till only a few shillings 
remained. At that moment the tutor with his thread- 
bare coat, came up, and hoped Master Thomas would 
kindly let him have the five shillings which had 
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been owing so long. Tom could hardly believe that he 
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owed the good-natured old tutor so mu:h, till he was | 
shown a dirty piece of paper, full of dates and pence | 
lent at different times during a whole year. He no, 
longer hesitated, but paid all he had left, leaving the | 
tutor still to book sixpence against him. All at once 
he thought of Joe and the dressing-case. Sly Joe did | 
not come near him till he knew the money was all 


gone. 
“a Well, Tom, I suppose you want that thing of 
yours back now you are such a rich man. Where’s | 
your money rr 

“Tt is all gone, Joe; I must get you to wait a 
little longer ; I can soon pay you.” 

“Then I don’t mean to wait any longer. 
my money !” 

Tom pleaded, brt in vain, he found Joe inexorable ; 
so after a great Cispute, the dressing-case became | 
Joe’s property, and Tom was annoyed to find, that to 
save the matter being brought before his master, he 
had been obliged to accept only half-a-crown in addi- | 
tion to that which had long been spent. | 

Tom was so thoroughly vexed that he made a | 
feeble resolve to borrow no more; his half-a-crown 
was, however, soon spent, and his pockets empty as 
usual, He felt quite ashamed to meet his brother, | 
fearing he would ask him what he intended doing 
with his money. He crept silently up to his bed- | 
room, intending to remain there till tea-time, but to | 
his astonishment he found Charley there before him, 
dressing to go out. 

“Where are you going?” said Tom. 

“To pay a visit to some old friends. Will you 
cometoo? Run and get leave quickly for two hours,” 

Tom was soon back, and prepared to accompany 
his brother. They walked along till they arrived at 
a dilapidated cottage. 

“What are you going in there for, Charley ?” 

“Come along, and you will soon see.” 

They entered, and found a pale youth of about 
fifteen years of age, lying on a couch by the window. 
He was doing some beautiful water-colour drawings. 
A faint smile passed over his face as he put out his 
withered hand to welcome his visitors. 

“See, Charley,” said the sickly youth, “how much 
better these drawings look since I have had that new 
table fixed to the couch. I can draw quite easily 
now. How kind of you to think of it, and send it 
tome! I have done three this week, and mother has 
gone into the town to sell them.” 

“How is your father, Willy ?” 

“He is a little better, but still unable to do any- 
thing. He is so thankful for the money you lent him 
to pay the rent. I do not know what we should have 
done without it.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a neatly-dressed woman, very ladylike in appear- 
ance, whose features so closely resembled those of the 
invalid, that no one could doubt the relationship she 
bore to him. 
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| given me five pounds. 


| will do! 
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“How are you, dear Master Charley? we are so 
pleased to see you! we can never thank you enough 
for your many kindnesses to our poor boy and our= 
selves.” 

“Tam quite well, thank you, Mrs. Newman. But 
say no more of obligations. I only want to set you 
on your feet again, then you can pay me back if you 


| think fit ; so that, after all, I am only helping you to 


help yourselves. Besides, I have been in luck’s way. 
An old uncle called at the school to-day, and has 
Now I want to invest it, and 
I have been thinking that the best investment will be 
in a sewing-machine, by which you can earn at least 
twice as much as you cam now; and if your good 


| husband gets well again, and is able to pursue his 


profession, you can pay me back for it, as it will 
then be useful for your own purposes. There, that 
don’t thank me so much. I feel more 
pleasure than you do. I am quite repaid by seeing 
the results of any little assistance I have been able 
to render to an old schoolmate and his parents. 
Good-bye! I shall see you again soon.” 

The brothers walked towards the school, for a few 


_ seconds without exchanging a word; at last Tom 


said, “I wish you had taken me before to see that 
poor family ; I do so wish I could send them some- 
thing; but, Charley, my five pounds are all gone. 
What a fool I have been! How do you manage 
without spending any money? I would give anything 
to be like you. It is true, you are four years older. 
Perhaps I shall be different in four years time.” 

“ Well, take my advice, Tom. In the first place, 
never borrow ; in the second place, have a little book, 
and put down every penny you spend. At the end 
of the week lock it over, and scratch out all you 
would have been better without; next, all you could 
have done without, and I tell you, for a fact, you will 
stare at the rest, and think what a foolish fellow you 
have been. You know this is my last term at school, 
and I shall be delighted if I see you leave off spending 
money simply for the sake of spending it, before you 
are left here alone.” 

Tom got into a brown study that night. To do 
him credit, he thought very seriously over his elder 
brother’s advice, but was at a loss to know how to 
begin. He well knew the character he bore in the 
school, and feared lest any reformation would expose 
him to the taunts and sneers of his companions. If 
he could only leave school, and go home, he could 
easily begin at once; but what would Bill, John, 
and Harry say? At all events, he was resolved to 
borrow no more. He was sure no one would laugh 
at him for discontinuing this habit, unless it was Joe, 
and no one cared what he thought, as all the boys 
despised him. 

This was a grand start for Tom; he soon found, 
instead of his money being all due before he re- 
ecived it, that he was growing rich; he also dis- 
covered that, knowing he could buy many things, 
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he began not to be in so much hurry, and, taking | 
time to consider, he gradually grew into his brother’s 
good habits, and the first time Charley visited him 
after he had left the school, he had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing the good result of his counsel and 
example. 

Tom inquired after the Newmans, and was in- 
formed that the father, who was a clever artist, had 
quite recovered from his long illness, and no longer 
needed assistance. His son was sinking fast, but had 
every comfort he required. 

As Charley perceived who his brother made this 
inquiry, he observed that, although this family stood 
in no need of further aid, there were, doubtless, many 
to whom a little timely assistance would prove equally 
useful, at the same time warning him to guard 
against encouraging a spirit of pauperism, by simply 
giving alms, instead of helping those who are striving 
to help themselves. Tom thanked his brother for 
his good advice, and, during the time he remained : 
at school, did all he could to put down the system ! 
of borrowing among his schoolfellows. | 

It was well for him to have been thus early checked 
in a course which, if persevered in, must, sooner or | 
later, have led to misery and ruin. M. N. 





| (Luke viii. 15). 
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105. In the narrative of the healing of the Gada. 
rene demoniac, three prayers are mentioned. 

106. Upon what occasion was it that the Evange. 
list saw the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy—“ Him. 
self took our infirmities and bore our sicknesses ?” 

107. How did it come to pass that “ there was the 
sound of no hammer nor tool of iron” heard in the 
building of Solomon’s Temple; and what precept of 
the king’s was thus beautifully exemplified ? 

108. In the lives of two eminent persons the 
necessity of preparation is prommently shown. ; 

109. A verse which proves that preparation should 
precede everything we do? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 175. 
Rev. xvi. 4. 
Numb. xi. 5. 
Exod. iv. 24. 
1 Sam. xix. 20, &e. 
2 Sam. iii. 14, &c. 
Hanani the seer’s (2 Chron. xvi. 9). 
Earnestness, determination, and patience 


89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 








NEW BOOKS. 


HRISTMAS books are again sparkling in the 
booksellers’ windows with a cheerful blaze of 
scarlet and gold; and, so far as juvenile literature is 
concerned, there is no ‘sign of a flagging supply. 
When we look upon the fair and goodly show of this 
season, we fear that the children of to-day are not as 
a rule so thankful as they might be, or as they would 
surely be, had they known the comparative poverty 
of children’s books “in the days when we were 
young!” Forty years ago the idea of purchasing a 
book full of coloured pictures for two or three shil- 
lings, would have been too ludicrous to dwell upon; 
and now we should be sorely aggrieved if there were 
none to be had. The children have now even their 
own poet-laureate, who brings “Hours of Sun- 
shine” * to brighten up some of the dark, muggy 
winter days yet in store for them, and sings them 
happy little songs in a happy little way that he has | 
got, and that no one else has besides. Here are two | 
little verses that are worthy of being committed to 
memory :— 
* The bells are ringing far away, 
And thropgh the open window floats 


The murmur of their brazen tongues, 
The music of their magic notes. 


“ And little hearts, like steeple-bells, 
Are ringing music of their own, | 








* “Hours of Sunshine.” By Magthias Barr, Author of “ Little | 
Willie," &c. With Coloured Illustrations by Oscar Pletch. | 
London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 


That through God’s open window goes 
And murmurs round the Eternal Throne.” 
This book will doubtless gain many little readers, ' 
and of this we are sure, that not one of them will be 
disappointed. 

Dr. Landels presents us with a-thoughtful volume* 
which is specially addressed to young men who have 
commenced, or are about to commence, the dutiés, 
trials, and pleasures of life. The first thing we notice 
about this little work is its perfect truthfulness in 
argument; no point is exaggerated, no objection. 
under-estimated ; “fair play,” “honest dealing ”’—. 
here you have it, line by line. These are reasonable 
addresses to reasonable men, and’all such will fiiid 
a pleasure in perusing them, apart from the benefit 
which is intended by the author and can scarcely 
fail to be derived by the reader. 

“King Gab’s Story Bag” t is the title of a collee: 
tion of smart little tales by Heraclitus Grey. Some 
of the adventures are perhaps a little too wild, but 
we cannot help remarking the writer’s marvellous 
power of blending humour and pathos, sentimentand 
spirit, in some of the most impossible characters. No 
one can read this bock without predicting a wider 
popularity for the author. 





* “The Young Man in the Battle of Life.” By William 
| Tandels, D.D. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

t “King Gab’s Story Bag.” By Heraclitus Grey. London: 
' Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 








